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WILLIAM E. CHANDLER 


By H. H. Metcalf . 


On Sunday afternoon, December 2, 
from the Unitarian Church in Con- 
cord, where appropriate service in his 
memory had been held, there was 
borne to its final resting place in 
Blossom Hill cemetery the mortal 
form of one who in life had been a 
power in the state and held high place 
in the councils of the nation. 

The life of William Eaton Chandler 
has been sketched more than once in 
the pages of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
by competent writers, and there is no 
occasion now for the repetition of 
mere biographical data. Nor is this 
the time for any formal analysis of his 
character, his work, or its influence 
upon the life of the state or nation. 
Years hence the impartial historian, 
uninfluenced by any feeling of par- 
tisan friendship or hostility, will 
assign him proper place in the coun- 
try’s annals. What this writer 
thought of his methods and conduct 
in partisan political affairs, during 
the quarter of a century and more in 
which Mr. Chandler was a dominat- 
ing power therein, was set forth in 
plain words in the columns of the 
newspapers of which he had editorial 
charge during a large portion of that 
time. In the final analysis, however, 
methods and conduct are justly to be 
considered only in relation to motives 
and results. 

William E. Chandler, throughout 
his active life, was an intense partisan. 
He loved the Republican party, in 
whose organization, young though he 
was, he bore an active part, with a 
fervor and intensity only equalled by 
that of his hatred: for the Democratic 


-for many years. 


party, whose defeat, in his mind, 
seemed an end justifying any available 
means. In that party, in New Hamp- 
shire, and in no small measure in the 
country at large, he was an acknowl- 
edged leader and a controlling force 
Through his initia- 
tive, in whatever light it may be re- 
garded, the Republican party held 
control of the national administra- 
tion, for the four years following 
March 4, 1877, and more than once— 
notably in 1891—its control of the 
New Hampshire state government 
was insured by his “fine Italian hand”’ 
and master mind in the management 
of its affairs. 

And yet, intense partisan as he was 
—standing by his party, right or 
wrong, as against the Democracy—he 
fought valiantly within the party for 
measures which he deemed just, and 
against policies which he regarded as 
improper and hostile to the public 
welfare, and in so doing sacrificed his 
own personal interests and his political 
power and leadership. It cannot be 
denied or doubted, that by his opposi- 
tion to railroad domination in New 
Hampshire, in which his party had 
acquiesced and by which it had long 
profited, against which he inveighed 
with all the force and vigor of his 
ready pen, backed by a keen intellect 
and a facility and force of expression 
seldom equalled, he lost the seat in 
the United States Senate, where he 
had been a marked figure and a po- 
tential force for fourteen years—a 
longer period of service than had then 
been enjoyed by any senator from 
New Hampshire, save only his dis- 
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tinguished father-in-law, John P. 
Hale. 

But it is not in connection with 
partisan affairs, merely or mainly, 
that Mr. Chandler is to be considered 
at this time. Devotedly as he served 
his party, he nevertheless served his 
country and his state and the com- 
munity in which he held residence, 
in numberless directions which can- 
not now be mentioned in detail. 
Notably, it is fair to say, he inaugu- 
rated, while Secretary of the Navy 
in the cabinet of President Arthur, 
the ‘“‘New Navy” movement, which 
resulted in the building up of an Amer- 
ican naval establishment, which has 
made the United States a power to be 
reckoned with on the seas for many- 
years past. In this connection it is 
but fair to remark that, intense Re- 
publican as he was, opposing the Dem- 
ocratic party generally as he always 
did, he did not hesitate to commend 
a Democratic administration, or a 
Democratic official for good work 
done in the country’s interest, as, for 
illustration, the tribute which he 
frankly paid the present Secretary of 
the Navy, Josephus Daniels, for his 
splendid work in carrying forward 
the naval programme of the present 
administration; whom he unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced as efficient a public 
servant as ever filled the office, and 
this in face of the fact that the anti- 
administration press was habitually 
engaged in slurring and deprecatory 
comment upon Mr. Daniels and his 
service. And here may well be cited 
the tribute of the latter to his de- 
parted predecessor, upon receiving 
news of his decease, in which he ex- 
pressed his heartfelt gratitude for the 
encouragement and support in his 
work, which he had received from the 
ex-Secretary. 

While he hated the Democratic 
party in general, and the Southern 
Democracy in particular, he did not 
carry his animosity into the field of 
personal relationship. His friend- 
ships were not confined to the party 
of which he was a member. On the 
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contrary, some of his warmest and 
closest friends were Democrats, as 
most of his bitter enemies were Re- 
publicans, and that he had bitter ene- 
mies is not to be denied; but the man 
who has made no enemies in his life 
has made small mark in the world at 
best. Among all the men, North or 
South, with whom he was associated 
in the Senate, he evinced no stronger 
personal regard for any than for 
Benjamin F. Tillman of South Caro- 
lina, who was the most uncom- 
promising opponent of most of the 
political measures for which he stood 
sponsor or to which he gave his sup- 
port. The two were on terms of the 
closest intimacy, and it was at Mr. 
Chandler’s solicitation that Mr. Till- 
man came up into New Hampshire 
some fifteen years ago or more, and 
gave an address at the Grange State 
Fair at Tilton, which is still remem- 
bered with pleasure by many of those 
present. - 

The interest which he manifested 
in the success of this fair was typical 
of his interest in all movements and 
instrumentalities calculated to ad- 
vance the welfare of the state, to pro- 
mote its honor, or to perpetuate the 
memory of its worthy sons, in some 
of which he was a leading and direct- 
ing spirit, as, for instance, in the or- 
ganization and successful work of the 
Daniel Webster Birthplace Associa- 
tion, through whose agency the birth- 
place of New Hampshire’s greatest son 
has been restored, and is to be pre- 
served by the state as a sacred shrine 
for all the generations of the future. 

Even more notable, from the fact 
of the bitter opposition of men of his 
own party, was his successful espousal 
of the movement, long delayed and 
viciously obstructed, for the erection 
of an appropriate memorial to Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, New Hampshire’s 
only occupant of the presidential 
chair, for whom he had entertained 
feelings of deep regard, approaching 
love, from his boyhood years, on ac- 
count of kindness shown him by 
General Pierce. 











William E. Chandler 


Whatever may have been his vir- 
tues or his failings in other directions, 
William E. Chandler was a loyal son 
of the old Granite State; and whether 
in the Senate of the United States 
in the Capitol at Washington, in the 
legislature or the Constitutional Con- 
vention of the State, as a citizen of 
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the “Stormy Petrel” of American 
politics passed to the infinite realm 
wherein the fondest hopes of human 
hearts are centered, but of which no 
actual knowledge has yet been re- 
vealed to man. 

Man passes away, but his memory 
lives if he has accomplished anything 








A Glimpse of Hon. W. E. Chandler’s Summer Home, Waterloo 


Concord where he was born and 
where he held his voting abode, or as 
a resident of Warner, where he main- 
tained a summer home in the quiet 
village of Waterloo, he never failed 
to manifest that loyalty by word and 
deed. 

His life work is ended—its record is 
closed. Peacefully, quietly, in the 
early morning hour, the tired spirit of 


in life. William E. Chandler is no 
more of earth; but it will be a long 
time before another son of New 
Hampshire commands as wide atten- 
tion, or fills as large a place in the 
public eye as did this virile spirit who 
knew neither peace nor rest, while 
strength remained to contend for 
what he believed to be the right, or 
against what he deemed the wrong. 





THANKSGIVING 
By Harry B. Metcalf 


Thanks for life and thanks for light; 

Thanks for home and thanks for hope; 
Thanks for power to see the right; 

Thanks for strength with wrong to cope. 
Thanks for brightness of the day; 

Thanks for God’s blest care at night; 
Thanks for roses by the way— 

Thanks for thorns, lest joy should blight. 
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THE DAYS OF LONG AGO 
By Le Roy Smart 


“‘T am always thinking, thinking of the days that used to be, 

Where the spring and golden autumn flushed the friendly fields of Lee; 

And as I look back yonder, on them far off plains and skies, 

The sun may be a-shining, but it’s raining ’round my eyes.’’—Stanton. 
’ * * * * * 


I too ofttimes am thinking of the days of long ago, 

Of the days of happy childhood, and the friends I used to know; 

Again I see the old church spire with tall and stately mien, 

And hand in hand again we walk upon the village green. 

Here idly turning mem’ry’s pages come the days of yore, 

And flit, like ghostly phantoms, thoughts and deeds of youth once more— 
The singing brooks and meadows, broken fences, tumbled walls, 

With sunshine through the branches, and the splashing waterfalls, 

The cave off in the mountains, playing ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn,” 

And Injun huts and wigwams, and the battles we was in. 


And then there were the girls that lived and played about the town, 
Who came to dance and Sunday school from miles and miles around; 
Susette and Mary, dressed in bombazine and calico, 

With cheeks of pink and hearts of love—the girls I used to know; 
Their faces now are gone and strangers greet me at the door, 

And gone the trellised vine and bright red rose to bloom no more. 

I see away off yonder, in those days of youthful morn, 

Life’s story then beginning, like Aurora’s rosy dawn— 

Now at the twilight hour, sweeter dreams I ne’er can know; 

O come you back in fond review, the days of long ago! 


DAWNS 
By Lawrence C. Woodman 


Early dawn.—The east in glory wakes! 

Fair is Aurora, luring the god of day— 

A song of a mating lark, her soul at play, 

Choruses through the world until it aches! 

Rosy morn goes whispering through green brakes 
That frame a highway, winding dim, to gray. 

But the sandy mists of the road find new array,— 
Wrapped in a flame that the spirit of morning makes! 


Young, urged on, I’m off with the calling road!— 

My soul paints pictures of brakes and flowers and walls, 
And trees in bud, and grass, blue hill and vale.— 

But the slopes grow steep: my soul bears ill its load— 
Its mission—I compromise.—But a god recalls 

A Something I dreamed in youth, beyond the pale! 











EARLY SETTLERS OF NORTHWOOD 
By J. M. Moses 


The pages of Rev. E. C. Cogswell’s 
History of Northwood will always be 
read with delight. Nothing but grati- 
tude is due him for making this beau- 
tiful memorial, in “‘moments snatched 
from a busy life,’’ preserving so much 
that would otherwise have been lost. 
He was too much a maker of history 
to have time for very extended re- 
search, which was then much more 
difficult than now. So much escaped 
his pen that I have been led to write 
a supplementary history of the early 
settlers, nearly as large as his. In 
this, as in my article in the last Feb- 
ruary-March number, I refrain from 
repeating Mr. Cogswell’s history, and 
give only new matter. 

Northwood Ridge was _ properly 
enough called Clark’s Hill, as the 
Clarks were the first settlers, and came 
to own most of it. Jonathan was our 
first citizen in civil affairs, somewhat 
as John McClary was in Epsom. He 
kept tavern for many years, being 
first authorized in 1777. The town 
meetings were held at his house for 
the years 1779-1786. He was justice 
of the peace, our first representative, 
and always put forward in business 
requiring special intelligence. 

About 1804 Rev. Eliphalet Merrill 
settled on the corner next his house, 
which was called Federal Corner. 
Here he edited and wrote the preface 
to our first New Hampshire Gazetteer 
in 1817, the materials for which had 
been mostly collected by his brother, 
Phinehas Merrill of Stratham. The 
book is now rare, and of great his- 
torical interest. 

The land on which the church 
stands, and southward, was first oc- 
cupied by Nathaniel Chandler, who 
came from Epping in 1775, soon re- 
moved to the Mead farm, and about 
1783 to Sanbornton. See Chandler 
Genealogy. He was an active maker 
of history while with us. We find 





him blacksmith, auctioneer, on the 
committee of safety, presiding over 
town meetings, going to war and 
carrying the flag, yet finding time, in 
1781, to build a gristmill at the outlet 
of Harvey pond, where the dam 
raised the water so as to upset the 
log bridges on the Harmony road. 
He had so many irons in the fire that 
he neglected his fences. There is 
sacredly preserved in the town record 
an account of the impounding, ap- 
praisal, etc., of a stray steer by Jona- 
than Clark. It was his neighbor 
Chandler that paid the costs. 

Levi Mead was in town in 1787, 
then ‘“cordwainer,”’ but “gentleman,” 
by 1789, when he bought the Mead 
farm at the Ridge. He was promi- 
nent in town affairs, and became very 
much of a gentleman, if we are to 
judge by the extent of his landed 
possessions. He owned a great farm 
to the eastward of Blake’s hill, in- 
cluding the Haley, latterly Breene, 
farm. 

Going westward, the Akin farm 
was settled as early as 1774 by Wil- 
liam Prescott, from Epping, later of 
Vershire, Vermont. He was a leading 
townsman and business man while 
here. The records speak of his fitting 
out a “‘boy” for Revolutionary serv- 
ice. He left town in 1789. 

In this vicinity, during the Revo- 
lution, lived Benjamin Wadleigh, 
from Epping, probably later of Can- 
dia, his wife a sister of General Henry 
Dearborn. Like several others, he 
was a leading man while here, but 
soon gone. 

By the Tucker brook, probably as 
early as 1768, settled Thomas and 
Elizabeth Piper, the son of Thomas 
and Tabitha (Rollins) Piper of Strat- 
ham. They were ancestors of our 
present Piper family, and probably 
the earliest settlers between East 
Northwood and the Narrows. He 
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had a lot of about two hundred acres. 
Town meetings were held at his house 
for the years 1775-1778. He was 
town clerk in 1776 and 1777. 

He had a large family, of whom the 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, married, 
December 30, 1785, Peter Blaisdell, a 
blacksmith, who came here from 
Kingston, and became more noted for 
industry than piety. In 1799 Blais- 
dell wished to be excused from the 
minister tax. It was agreed to allow 
it if he would attend any kind of 
preaching one third of the time, and 
stop working Sundays. He had been 
too obliging to his wicked neighbors, 
who wished to have their horses shod 
Sundays. 

Thomas Piper’s eldest son, Thomas, 
Jr., had from his father thirty acres 
off the north end of the farm, now 
the farm of G. B. Small. He lived 
here a few years, having married 
Mary, daughter of Arthur Bennett. 
They had a son Joseph, who lived at 
the head of Bow Lake in Strafford, 
and was father of Arthur Bennett Piper 
of Northwood. 

Thomas Piper, Sr., died in 1791, 
leaving an estate so much indebted 
that all the land had to be sold, in- 
cluding- the reversion of the widow’s 
third, so that the family became sep- 
arated and disappeared from town. 

Jeremiah Dow of Hampton bought 
the lot east of the town house in 1770, 
and settled on it, but sold January 11, 
1773 to Valentine Keniston, from Lee, 
who held it twenty-two years, prob- 
ably living on the site of the Godfrey 
residence. His wife was Comfort, 
daughter of Samuel Sias of Lee. The 
town records have the birth dates of 
six of their children, the names now 
gone. The dates: June 8, 1759; 
December 24, 1770; June 27, 1772; 
April 25, 1774; December 21, 1775; 
and June 7, 1780. They probably 
had sons, Nathaniel, Jonathan and 
Jeremiah. 

The lot to the south, which now has 
the summer home of Miss Abbie Hill, 
was bought in. 1789 by Dr. Benjamin 
Kelley, who lived there about nine 
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years, then removing to Gilmanton. 
A few years later it was bought by 
Daniel Tilton French, who lived here 
many years, rearing a large family. 
He came from Pittsfield, and had 
lived for some years on the Veasey 
farm. 

The road northeasterly from the 
Centre was first made for Samuel 
Edgerley, who settled on the hill, 
about half a mile from the main road. 
He came from Madbury about 1790, 
and cleared a large farm, on which he 
was taxed for thirty years. 

Harvey pond was at first called 
Long pond. The settlement of this 
region brings us to the consideration 
of an interesting family not mentioned 
in the History, the Dearborn family. 
Henry Dearborn, born in 1712, uncle 
of General Henry, married Margaret, 
sister of the John Sherburne born in 
1723, who was son of a John born in 
1688. This last John, according to 
family records, died in Northwood. 
If so, he was probably one of the two 
men over sixty years old found here 
by the census of 1773, as Henry Dear- 
born undoubtedly was the other. 

Henry Dearborn and John Sher- 
burne, Jr., came from Epping, where 
they were living on one farm in 1762. 
In Northwood they settled close to- 
gether, perhaps in the same house, 
near the southwest shore of Harvey 
pond. A road was laid out for them 
March 10, 1774, of which the record 
is interesting: ‘‘Whereas there was a 
way wanting from Henry Dearborn’s 
to Reuben Morgan’s, we, the sub- 
scribers, have laid out a highway two 
rods wide beginning at the east side 
of Samuel Dearborn’s land near Long 
pond, running north-westerly, as the 
way now goes, to John Sherburne’s 
land, then running south-west to the 
way that goes from Sherburne Blake’s 
to the range near said Morgan’s 
house.”” This road went up Poor 


Farm Hill, and then followed the 
present roads to the Gulf road. 
Henry Dearborn’s eldest son was 
Samuel, born in 1738, who was a 
speculator in up-country lands.¥ He 
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was “of Northwood” January 15, 
1773, back in Epping the next July, 
where had wife Mary, and a daughter 
Hannah born; was of Epping ‘‘gen- 
tleman”’ in 1778; is said to have set- 
tled finally in Goshen, Vermont. He 
had bought the lands north and south 
of the west end of Harvey pond before 
April 1, 1772, and then sold Nicholas 
Blake of Epping the present Veasey 
farm, including the Academy lot, and 
to John Harvey the sixty acres next 
west. 

Nicholas Blake was in Vershire, 
Vermont, in 1790, a place to which 
several other Northwood families 
went about this time. His farm, after 
several sales, was bought in 1809 by 
Jonathan Piper, who kept hotel there 
for many years. 

Samuel Dearborn sold the land 
south of the pond to his brothers, 
Sherburne and Nathaniel, and to his 
cousin, Levi Dearborn, who was a 
brother of General Henry. Levi lived 
at the top of Poor Farm hill. He was 
town clerk 1779-1783, and served on 
many committees. He left town 
about 1784, and settled in Monmouth, 
Maine, which, like Vershire, Vermont, 
received many other Northwood set- 
tlers. See History of Monmouth. 

Levi’s farm, with the other Dear- 
born and Sherburne lands by the 
pond, was bought about 1890 by Col. 
Valentine Mathes of Lee, who lived 
there about thirty years. In 1852 the 
farm was taken for a town poor farm. 

Sherburne Dearborn, born Septem- 
ber 2, 1744, married in Kensington, 
October 41, 1768, Mary Keniston. 
Births of nine of his children, 1770- 
1787, are recorded in Northwood, 
namely, Samuel, Sarah, Benjamin, 
Sherburne, Edward, Mary, Margaret, 
Henry and Joseph. He removed to 
Gilmanton about 1789. 

Nathaniel Dearborn, born 1756, 
married June 16, 1779, Betty Hill. 
They lived for a few years on the 
Harmony road; perhaps went to 
Vershire, Vermont, as Betty is said to 
have died there. 

Henry Dearborn had a’'so four 
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daughters: Jane, who married Tim- 
othy Osgood of Raymond, and was 
mother of Mrs. Michael Brown; 
Margaret, who married Jeremiah 
Haines of Epsom; Mary, who married 
William Prescott; and Love, who 
died unmarried in Epsom. 

John Sherburne, Jr., and son Sam- 
uel soon removed to the Knowles dis- 
trict, where Samuel became a leading 
townsman. He was chosen selectman 
almost as soon as he was of age, and 
held the office four years. Later he 
was a great business man, and colonel 
in the militia. He died April 21, 1827. 
The Sherburne and Dearborn lands 
by the pond are now completely cov- 
ered with forest, and few know that 
two of our best families pioneered 
there. 

Blake’s hill was settled by the 
brothers Asahel, Jonathan and Sher- 
burne Blake, and their brother-in-law, 
Jacob Swain, who came in 1779 and 
took the place of Reuben Morgan, 
deceased. Asahel had the Piper, now 
Towle, farm. He was chosen to office 
at the first town meeting. He sold in 
1788 to Jonathan Foss of Nottingham 
(son of Thomas), and removed to 
Monmouth. Sherburne Blake bought 
in 1768 land that included the May- 
hew Knowlton, now Spencer, farm. 
He was chosen to office in 1774, and 
almost constantly for many years 
after. His wife, Dorothy (Harvey), 
died June 5, 1829, aged 79. He lived 
at Blake’s hill till about 1805, then 
for fifteen years at the Centre, after 
which he returned to Epping, where 
he died March 2, 1822, leaving no 
children. 

Jacob Swain was son of William 
(5), (John 4, William 3, William 2, 
Richard 1) of Hampton Falls. He 
became quite prosperous, and built 
the fine old colonial house, that is 
still in the family. He had no chil- 
dren, but brought up two, Samuel 


and Judith, children of his brother 


Reuben, who had come to town and 
settled on the Harmony road, but was 
drowned in Harvey pond July 28, 
1780 (from which accident the pond 
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was sometimes called Swain’s pond). 
Jacob bequeathed his homestead to 
his nephew William Swain, son of his 
half-brother, Phineas, who was also 
father of Jonathan Blake Swain. 

The Hill farm, which has been in 
the family since April 24, 1795, was 
first improved by Phineas Blake (son 
- of Jedediah, and cousin of the other 
Blakes), who was there in 1776, and 
for some ten years after. His wife, 
Ruth, was a sister of General Henry 
Dearborn, and they followed him to 
Monmouth. David Rollins, from 
Epping, had the farm 1778-1795, after 
which he lived at the Centre. 

On the Deerfield road, about a 
mile from Deerfield line, settled 
Ephraim Small, who came from Can- 
terbury about 1793. He died there 
November 28, 1841. He and wife 
Mary (Burleigh) left a family of five 
sons, William, Samuel, Moses, Josiah 
and John, and two daughters, Nancy, 
who married John Shute, and Lydia, 
who married William Watson of Not- 
tingham. This John Shute was son 
of Joseph and Sally (Mead) Shute, 
who settled on this road as early as 
1785. Joseph died in 1805 or 1806. 

The Blake’s hill district became 
well settled and prosperous. It will 
surprise some to learn that it had 
thirty-five men in 1825. The part 
called Griffintown was so named in 
the records as early as 1794, when the 
Gulf road was laid out. Its beauty 
of location, east of Pleasant pond, 
early attracted settlers, but it was 
unfortunate in the difficulty of giving 
it road connection with the rest of the 
town. For many years the inhabi- 
tants practically belonged to Deer- 
field. The Gulf road, after it was 
built, was so difficult to maintain that 
it took all the taxes of the region to 
keep it in repair. 

Theophilus and John Griffin, from 
Deerfield, bought east of the pond in 


1771 and 1772, and were probably ~ 


soon located there. John’s house 
was mentioned in 1781. Theophilus 
was “of Northwood”’ in 1784. He 
probably died about 1807, leaving 
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sons: John who married September 
17, 1802, Patience Knight, both liv- 
ing in 1858, and Dominicus (whose 
mother, by his death record was 
named Eunice), who lived for a time 
in the bottom of the Gulf. He died 
in 1862, aged 78, leaving sons, Hiram, 
Theophilus and Eben. 

John Griffin’ married Martha, 
daughter of Thomas Rand of Rand’s 
Corner. Their children that lived to 
maturity were: Job, Theophilus, Ed- 
mund, Ruth, Polly, Thomas and John, 
Third. Of these, Theophilus left a 
son Hiram; Edmund lived in Chi- 
chester; Polly married Jonathan Ed- 
munds, and lived in Griffintown; 
John, Third, married Mary McDan- 
iels, lived in Griffintown, and had 
children: Josiah, Thomas, George, 
Jacob, Mary, Eliza, and others that 
died young. 

Jonathan Folsom, soon. after of 
Gilmanton, was in 1773 living near 
the northeast corner of Pleasant pond. 
In 1777 he sold his farm here to Wil- 
liam Willey, who was probably a 
relative of Folsom’s wife. Willey 
held the land forty years, and raised 
a large family, some of whose names 
probably were John Third, Isaac, 
Jonathan and Lydia. 

Nathan Bartlett was an early set- 
tler east of the pond near Deerfield 
line. Charles Fernald succeeded him 
about 1791, and lived there many 
years. 

The Knowles district is so well 
treated in the History that little needs 
tobe added. Benjamin Hill arrived in 
1771; his brother Robert probably 
as soon; Zebulon Norris by 1773; 
David Knowles by 1774. Norris had 
what was lately the Hayes, now 
Drake, farm. He removed to Lou- 
don in 1781, succeeded here by Paul 
Wiggin, who removed to Lee soon 
after 1790. Robert Hill, after the 
death of Benjamin, sold to Samuel 
Sherburne, and removed to Notting- 
ham. Simeon Knowles was here in 
1777, Thomas Bennett, in 1783, Eb- 
enezer, by 1785, Arthur, soon after. 
John Elliott, son of Jonathan of Ep- 


+ 
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ping, had the John Bennett, now 
Carlisle, farm 1791-1811; then sold 
to the Bennetts and removed to 
Corinna, Maine. 

Samuel Durgin, of Durgin’s hill, 
came from Lee soon after 1790. He 
was son of Jonathan and Judith 
(Edgerley) Durgin. He died in 1814 
or 1815, his widow, Mary, July 27, 
1836. He had sons: Nathaniel, who 
had the homestead, Samuel, of Rox- 
bury, Maine, John, and, I suppose, 
Jonathan, Joseph and Jeremiah. 

The Narrows village is on land set- 
tled by Bartletts, Bickfords, John- 
sons and Hoyts. The line between 
Samuel Bartlett, on the west, and 
Solomon Bickford crosses the brook 
back of the church; that between 
Bickford and Moses Johnson passes 
through to old cemetery; that be- 
tween Moses and Samuel Johnson 
passes through Sunnyside park. John 
Bickford lived south of his brother 
Solomon, near the Turnpike, his farm 
next west of the Tasker farm. He 
left town about 1800. Josiah Pres- 
cott had the place 1805-1822. Next 
west, Joshua Hoyt had a great farm, 
extending to Suncook pond, and as 
far north as Cemetery street. 

Moses Johnson, brother of Samuel, 
was born April 13, 1746, and died 
April 8, 1821, a widow surviving him. 
He had wife Mary in 1794 and 1799. 
He owned many tracts of land, all of 
which he sold before his death, the 
last, the homestead, to his son Joseph, 
who had been of Sanbornton. Joseph 
married Nabby Doe, both of North- 
wood, August 28, 1796. October 8, 
1821, Joseph and Nabby deeded the 
homestead to Jonathan Tasker of 
Pittsfield. 

The town records give birth dates of 
three children of Moses Johnson, the 
names gone: December 23, 1770, 
October 16, 1772 and September 8, 
1774. They were probably Elisha, 
Joseph and Samuel, and there was 
probably a younger son, John. 
Elisha married January 29, 1792, 
Ruth Elkins, daughter of Jeremiah 
and Keziah (Tuttle) Elkins, and 
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granddaughter of Daniel Elkins of 
Nottingham. He died, leaving chil- 
dren, Moses, Jeremiah, Warren, 
Mahala, and Hiram, and Ruth mar- 
ried, second, in 1811, John Bartlett. 
Samuel Johnson, son of Moses, lived 
on the border of Epsom and Deer- 
field. Gravestones in the old Epsom 
cemetery have inscriptions stating that 
Deacon Samuel Johnson died Sep- 
tember 6, 1845, aged 71, and his wife, 
Catherine, February 8, 1859, aged 91. 
Betsey Johnson, daughter of Moses, 
married September 15, 1800, Elias 
Gove of Nottingham. 

Samuel Dow, who settled between 
the Narrows and Blake’s hill, was son 
of Benaiah of Epping, who was son 
of Philip (4) (Joseph 3, Joseph 2, 
Henry 1, of Hampton). Phineas Dow 
was son of Winthrop, who was a 
brother of Samuel. Phineas settled 
on the Turnpike soon after 1800, 
where he died April 14, 1845, and was 
succeeded by his son Eben. 

Up near Epsom line settled, about 
1795, the brothers Joseph and Stephen 
Emerson, sons of Macah, of Lee. 
Joseph removed to Barnstead about 
1809, leaving his farm to his son 
Charles. Stephen lived last on the 
Edmunds farm. He sold in 1815, and 
removed to Livermore, Maine. His 
wife was Eunice Watson, and they 
had a son, Jonathan Watson Emer- 
son. 

James Stevens James, from Mad- 
bury, bought a part of the present 
James farm in 1779. In 1785 he had 
James Dearborn as an adjoining 
resident owner, I suppose on Richard- 
son’s hill, where John Rundlett of 
Deerfield bought in 1805, and was 
later succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Edward Richardson. 

The Jenness pond region was early 
settled by related families from Sal- 
isbury, Mass., and vicinity. Some of 
them lived for a time in Hampton and 
Epping. The roots of their family 
history may be found in Hoyt’s Old 
Families of Salisbury and Amesbury. 
The first settlers were probably Na- 
thaniel Morrill and his wife Elizabeth, 
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who were here in 1767, on the Emer- 
son farm. They united with the 
Epsom church November 27 of that 
year, bringing letters from South 
Hampton. Caleb Clough, whose land 
adjoined theirs on the east, may have 
come assoon. He was here in 1774. 

East of Clough, on land bordering 
on Strafford line, settled Morris Lam- 
prey (1737-1815), from North Hamp- 
ton. He had bought in 1769; sold in 
1782 to Capt. Samuel Buzzell of Bar- 
rington; after which he was in Epsom. 
This farm was then occupied for about 
fifty years by William Buzzell, who 
had a large family. It is now the 
summer residence of Dr. J. F. Merrill. 

Samuel and Reuben Brown were 
on the Brown farm before 1790. They 
had a brother Benjamin, who lived 
in Pittsfield, Northwood and Deer- 
field. Reuben’s daughter Deborah 
married Jonathan Watson (1793- 
1856), of Nottingham. The Browns 
and Watsons were long residents 
about the eastern end of the pond. 

Nathaniel Morrill had sons: Na- 
thaniel, Jr. (1746-1829), who had the 
homestead, and bequeathed it to his 
Emerson descendants; Hibbard, who 
was here 1790-1802 at the west of his 
father, on a farm that was occupied 
successively by Samuel Lawrence, 
Ballard Pinkham and James C. Locke; 
and Timothy, who lived in Barnstead. 
In 1790 Hibbard removed to Ver- 
mont. There is a little book in our 
State Library that gives an account 
of his descendants. 

Caleb Clough was born about 1742; 
died in Northwood July 7, 1817. He 
came from Newbury to Hampton; 
was in the last French war in Captain 
Marston’s company, going to Quebec, 
where he served from the spring of 
1759 until late in the following au- 
tumn. He married Elizabeth Cooper, 
March 10, 1761. He and wife Eliza- 
beth deeded in Northwood in 1786. 
She died in 1831. They lived on the 
west corner of the road to Strafford. 

Their children, that lived to ma- 
turity, were: sons, Josiah, William 
and Benjamin, and daughters, Rhoda, 
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Sarah, Elizabeth, Judith and Mary. 
Josiah lived mostly in Pittsfield; had 
children: Lowell, Nancy, Caleb, 
Rhoda and Miriam. Benjamin was 
for many years a school teacher; left 
no children. William (1764-1845) 
married Sarah, daughter of Richard 
Swain of Barrington. They lived on 
a farm in Pittsfield, near Jenness 
pond, where the buildings were burned 
in 1900, and had children: Richard, 


Eliza, William, Joseph, Micajah, 
Judith, Daniel, Benjamin A. and 
Sarah P. 


On the Pittsfield side of the pond 
lived also a Watson family, very much 
connected with Northwood. William 
Watson (1756-1827) came from 
Dover. He married August 17, 1779, 
Sarah Buzzell (1759-1855). They set- 
tled on the farm now owned by George 
B. Johnson. Their children (1780—- 
1800) were: Stephen (1780-1855), 
Daniel, Hannah, William, Andrew, 
Betsey, Sarah, John, David, Solomon, 
and Mehetabel. This Stephen lived 
by the shore of the pond, where he had 
the farm for many years occupied by 
his grandson, Plumer Watson. His 
children were: David, who went to 
Waterville, Maine; Lydia, who mar- 
ried James Bickford of Northwood; 
Mehetabel, who married Daniel 
Clough; William, who married Maria 
Jane Davis, and lived in Northwood; 
and John Buzzell Watson, who married 
Fanny Blake and was father of Plumer 
Watson. 

Other pioneers on the Pittsfield side 
were Jabez Tucker, by 1772, on the 
James, now Stimmells, farm, and 
Jonathan Fogg, who lived to the west 
of the schoolhouse. His sons, Simeon 
and Jeremiah, settled on Fogg’s hill 
in Northwood about one hundred 
years ago, giving it their name. 

Northwood furnished more than 
her share of Revolutionary soldiers, 
as is proved by the following entry in 
the town records, in the annual state- 
ment of March, 1793: ‘‘ Received on 
account of hiring soldiers in the late 
war more than was our proportion, 
16 pounds, 12 shillings, 7 pence.’ 
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This is greatly to our credit, consid- first two were minute men, perhaps 
ering how small and poor the town not otherwise in service. The last 
then was. eight may not have lived in North- 

The following seventy-two men, wood; but we have no tax lists or 
and probably others, went into the other lists of people preserved for 
war from or_-for Northwood. The nine years after the Association Test: 





William Blake Joseph Grant William Prescott 
Eliphalet Taylor John Harvey Stephen Rollins 
Abraham Batchelder Benjamin Hill Benjamin Sanborn 
Simon Batchelder Nicholas D. Hill Jonathan Sanborn 
John Bickford Robert Hill Samuel Sherburne 
John Blake Daniel Hoitt Joseph Stevenson 
Nicholas Blake Stephen Hoitt Phineas Swain 
Phineas Blake Richard Hoitt Samuel Trickey 
Henry Butler Benjamin Johnson Nathaniel Twombly 
Solomon Buzzell John Johnson Elijah Wadleigh 
Joseph Caswell Samuel Johnson Simon D. Wadleigh 
John Chandler Valentine Keniston William Wallace 
Nathaniel Chandler John Knight William Watson 
Caleb Clough David Knowles Andrew Willey 
Nathaniel Dearborn Simeon Knowles Charles Willey 
Sherburne Dearborn Ebenezer Knowlton John Wille 

Joseph Demeritt Reuben Morgan Andrew Adams 
Benjamin Dow Hibbard Morrill Charles Cook 
Ebenezer Durgin Nathaniel Morrill Jacob Davis 
Joseph Durgin John Murray Thomas Fernald 
Philip Fowler David Norris James Murray 
William Glidden James Norris Simon Taylor 
James Godfrey Moses Norris (Levi Hutchinson?) 
Solomon Giles Zebulon Norris (Joseph Libby?) 








OUR COUNTRY 
By Martha S. Baker 


There’s a land to my heart ever dear, 

Sound her name but to ring out a cheer, 

’Tis the land of the free and the brave, 

Where the Stars and the Stripes proudly wave. 


On her altars of freedom and right, 
Are the fires of devotion kept bright; 
In her temples the incense of praise 
To the God of our fathers we raise. 


Loyal guard we her gates—they are wide— 
Guard our home for which patriots died; 
We, their children, will cherish, defend, 
For our home even life we will spend. 


May no traitor’s base act e’er betray, 

Nor an alien dishonor, we pray, 

This fair land we so fondly call home, 

This the dearest ’neath heaven’s high dome. 
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We're allied with all nations who fight 

For a world free from tyranny’s might, 

Where the strong help the weak loads to bear, 
Each his good with his brother doth share. 


Sons and daughters shall kneel at her shrine, 
And the Stars in “‘Old Glory” still shine, 
Like a torch to illume and to guide, 

Till democracy’s road is world-wide. 


SOMETIME WE’LL KNOW 
Anonymous 


Sometime, when this life’s cares are o’er and ended, 
When earthly troubles vex our souls no more, 
When with Eternity Time’s years are blended, 
And we are gathered on the farther shore— 
Then we shall know! 


Then we shall know the now unraveled reason 
For all the changing fortunes of this life, 
For hours of light, and dark days in their season, 
For scenes of pleasure and of care and strife— 
Yes, we shall know! 


Sometime, when all Life’s riddles have been solved, 
The tangled threads of Fate all straightened out, 
When clouds have passed, the dark’ning mists dissolved, 
And Faith, serene, stands in the place of doubt— 
Then we shall know! 


Yes, we shall know why friends, we deemed unfailing, 
Forsook us when the hour of trial came, 
When Faith was weak, and prayer was unavailing, 
And vain seemed every earthly hope and aim— 
Yes, we shall know! 


Yes, we shall know why all the heartache and the sorrow 
Which burdens this poor mortal life today, 
Is needed, that the coming fair tomorrow, 
May bear us onward in the better way— 
Yes, we shall know! 


Sometime, when we have passed from scenes terrestrial, 
To all earth’s joys and heartaches said “ goodbye,” 
When we have reached the higher realms celestial, 
Then we shall know the wherefore and the why— 
Yes, then we’ll know! 

















ALONG OUR SHORE 


By B. B. P. Greene 


The Piscataqua River flows between 
Kittery, Maine and Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. In the early days all the 
land round about was given to a com- 
pany through the King’s Council. 
This tract was called the Laconia 
Grant. Later this land came into 
the possession of two ‘ promoters” 
who were members of the company,— 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and Capt. 
John Mason. The last named took 
for his share the west side of the 
Piscataqua River and established his 
plantation at Odiorne’s Point, which 
was in the original limits of Ports- 
mouth. The baronial estate which 
he planned, was to be called ‘My 
Country of New Hampshire” or 
‘“‘Manor of Mason’s Hall.”’ His stew- 
ards and agents were of one mind with 
him in this business venture. Serv- 
ants to labor, and everything to 
labor with, were sent from England to 
establish a ‘“‘fishery”’; which neces- 
sitated the erection of salt works. 
Sawmills were also built, and fur 
trading with the Indians was to be 
carried on, while the earth was to 
yield an abundant harvest, with 
especial reference to the cultivation 
of the vine. 

But Captain Mason died in 1635 
without ever having seen his domin- 
ion (although his descendants came 
to this country, and in 1646 sold the 
title to this New Hampshire land). 
Captain Mason’s death naturally 
halted operations somewhat until 
some sort of settlement, for his widow 
in England evidently had not un- 
bounded faith in this project, and 
lacked confidence in its financial 
returns. For that reason she neg- 
lected to send funds or furnish sup- 
plies. 

Many left the settlement for other 
places, but the agents and stewards 
who had managed thus far, worked on 
the problem left for them “to solve, 


and for their services divided the 
houses and goods and then proceeded 
to business. Those who had chosen 
to remain and continue what had 
been begun, had, by 1640, formed a 
government among themselves. They 
were men of “good repute and some 
account. for religion.” But their 
church was the Church of England 
and the Massachusetts Puritans, hav- 
ing eliminated the pomp and ‘ere- 
mony of that church in their simpler 
form of worship, disliked such a 
settlement and they felt suspicious of 
the influence these men might have 
with the king, lest he should impose 
the old form of the Established 
Church upon them. 

From what has been handed down 
of the remarks and written words of 
our Piscataqua pioneers it seems they 
must have used a lot of picturesque 
language towards the “Bay” people; 
but I suppose we get the heated 
words of the rank and file, while the 
expressions of the Bay folks are con- 
fined to those in authority, who used 
more discretion in expressing them- 
selves. 

John Winthrop, who.was governor 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
seemed to feel devoutly thankful 
when Captain Mason died. He 
seemed to think it was a just retribu- 
tion on this Episcopal settlement; for 
in a letter, writing of Captain Ma- 
son’s death, he said: “‘ But the Lord in 
mercy taking him away all the busi- 
ness fell on sleep.”” The governor 
seemed to hold a very poor opinion of 
them as individuals and as a whole. 
In speaking of another member he 
said “‘He lives wickedly,” and to 
return the compliment the governor 
was called “a rogue and a knave”’; 
relieving his pent feelings more fully 
he volunteered the information that 
“they all were at the Bay.” 

One of these energetic and rather 
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humorous men being in England on 
business, or pleasure, in 1632, said of 
the “Bay” men, “‘They would be a 
pecular people to God but they all 
goe to the Devil.” He also in exas- 
peration added, ‘“‘They are a people 
not worthy to live on God’s earth.” 

Governor Winthrop had remarked 
that ‘“‘some of them are professed 
enemies to the way of our churches.” 
And these professed enemies of the 
Winthrop colony answered: “That 
fellows that keep hoggs there all the 
week preach there on the Sabbath,”’ 
and ‘‘They count all men out of their 
church as in a state of damnation.” 

Naturally at this place there bred 
an animosity toward the strong Bay 
Colony, for it-held a government over 
them that they felt should not be. 
It would seem that neither said or 
did much—one to the other—that the 
other would have had said, or done, 
unto them. 

So leaving our first settlers in the 
safe harbor of Portsmouth, we take 
our way from the rocky shores of the 
Piscataqua, out where ocean waves 
pound and a surge of waters troubles 
all the way to a “Bound Rock” at 
the mouth of Hampton River, with 
its date ‘“‘A. D. 1657.” And back 
here on their land boundary they 
erected in 1634 a ‘Bound House” at 
Winneconett (Hampton). Between 
this boundary and Portsmouth the 
length of our coast is less than a score 
of miles, with homes on beach and 
cliff so near to one another that in no 
place a call could not be heard from 
home to home. 

Most of the beaches are gently 
shelving all along the shore. In their 
long slope toward the deep lurks no 
undertow, and on the firm and glisten- 
ing sands there is scarcely a shell or 
stone to mar these perfect bathing 
places. Long curving strips of beaten 
silver, where you look across their 
shining crescents stand mammoth 
rocks on guard, while the surf pounds 
its foam-lashed waters against their 
wave-worn battlements. Again you 
find boulders strewn along the way; 
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round and smooth with the wear of 
waters. Between them tangled weed 
and shell, with the ruffled streamers 
of the sea-kale, that move in the rest- 
less pools like some slow crawling 
things. 

Some of the wave-washed sand on 
beach and dune has been protected 
by a breakwater, as part of this low- 
lying shore is owned by the United 
States Government, and in time 
all along the way Old Neptune, in his 
angry moods, will expend in useless 
stormings, his strife to gain more of a 
stronghold that will be stubbornly 
defended against the ocean’s warfare 
which has often broken through the 
dunes in its rampage, leaving furrows 
plowed by these battling waves, and 
a shore strewn with stone, weed and 
shell; gifts flung ungraciously, and as 
thanklessly received. 

The man-made defences that have 
taken the place of sandy dune will 
neither advance nor retreat, there to 
hold their own as allies of the dune 
and rock, standing fortifications that 
have done their part for long ages. 
Many of the dunes were builded by 
perhaps, a small piece of timber cast 
upon the shore from the drift of 
wreckage, after the taking of old 
ocean’s toll; around it gathered bits of 
seaweed, shell and stone, to give the 
grains of sand a resting place, with 
every wind and tide to help along in 
the building of these tiny mountains 
by the sea. 

The bayberry and wire beach grass 
root grow on their umher gray; they 
help to hold with tough and clinging 
strength, these shifting wind blown 
hills, 

Of whirling sands that drifting, grow 

To build a dune of their decree; 


With rugged batteries of stone 
They make defence against the sea. 


Along our shore the graceful flood 
gull wings its way or settles down to 
rest upon the wave, while all along 
the beach sandpipers mince along 
with rocking steps to pick the dainty 
bits they see along their way. In the 
sand are excavations where you find 
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the plover has laid her eggs; four, of 
creamy color, and speckled over with 
little dots of brown. This piping 
plover and family stay the winter 
months along a southern shore, leav- 
ing their summer home early in Octo- 
ber, to return in the spring. 

Where the crow has builded its nest 
and raised its young there it will re- 
turn, for that is home. Those from 
our inland hills when the cold becomes 
too severe, flock to the warmer coast of 
their native state, and feast upon the 
translucent berry of the bay, spending 
their time beside this winter sea. 

In a walk not many years ago, as 
age reckons the years, places were 
found along the beach where long 
stretches of ‘shining sands were with- 
out sign of habitation to detract from 
the view of distant beach, which 
merged into the seascape, as the 
lapping water on the sand blended 
into the sand itself. 

When the shimmering haze of fall 
hung over the sea and earth, you felt 
to dream away such a day by the 
ocean, with no other sound to break 
the throbbing stillness. You saw the 
limitless sea with the distant Isles of 
Shoals upon it resting; beyond whose 
smoky blue ships sailed into the 
unknown from out the range of vision. 
Or, standing on the Great Boar’s 
Head, was a wide sweep from Cape 
Ann to Portsmouth, with River- 
Mouth Rocks showing their wicked 
heads when the tide was low, or 
angry waters tumbling there when at 
its flood, while western wind across 
the marshes brought the odor of the 
sweet-gale, purpling in the salt grass 
where it grew. 

And these same marshes were prob- 
ably one reason, and an important 
one, in the settlement of Winneconett 
in 1638—a thousand acres of waving 
grass in these salt meadows which 
were as level as a prairie. In 1639 a 
request was made by the Rev. Stephen 
Bachilor that ‘‘ Winnacunnet shal 
bee called Hampton.”’ Which was 
one of the four original towns of New 
Hampshire. - 
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Many of the first settlers were 
farmers, but fishing was not neglected, 
for in 1656 Sargent’s Island was 
appropriated for the use of fishermen 
to build stages for the curing of fish. 
Ships were built and sailed from 
Hampton; big ships, little ships, 
sloops, whaleboats and dories; one 
little sloop, built in 1705, in which 
civic pride was such that this note of 
her has been recorded: She sailed 
from Hampton to Boston every 
week, arriving at her landing place on 
every Saturday night for six weeks in 
succession; making the round trip 
each week. Sixteen tons and no 
guns, navigated by two men. Her 
clearance papers stated that, ‘‘She 
hath loaden and taken on pine boards 
and staves.” In an old United States 
Government Report of 1836, it says 
of Hampton’s whaleboats, ‘‘ They will 
beat up Boston Bay in a nor’wester 
when a ship cannot.”’ 

The old boats have gone, and many 
of the old homes. Time has changed 
the old town’s boundaries, but other 
towns, other boats, and other homes 
have more than filled their places. 

Rye Beach claims about one-third 
of the coast line; included within its 
limits are the beaches of Wallis 
Sands, and Foss Beach, their old 
name being Sandy Beach. 

The first settlement on this shore 


‘was at Odiorne’s Point about 1623. 


But the town was incorporated April 
30, 1726, and was taken from Ports- 
mouth, Greenland, Hampton and the 
largest part from New Castle. It is 
one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the New England coast, 
having about six miles of water front. 
The summer tides and summer suns 
have worn a groove of modern change 
along this shore of homes, and the 
days are not spent as were the summer 
days of old. 

Some of the first settlers at Odiorne’s 
Point discovered ‘‘The great harbor 
of the Piscataqua” by chasing a 
goose round Great Island. This 
island is now called New Castle and 
not so long ago you could rest in the 
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embrasures of the old fort and hear 
the bell-buoy toll its warning out 
across the deep, swung and rung by 
waves that surged along the shore 
and broke against the foundations 
of old Fort Constitution. Its granite 
mass still stands, but modern defences 
have been erected on the island, with 
men to guard and protect the entrance 
to New Hampshire’s only harbor. 

Until the snows of winter cover, 
wild flowers bloom all through the 
tangled wood of the island, from the 
first violet in the spring until Octo- 
ber’s gift of color, flaming in the 
woodbine over your head, and in the 
goldenrod and aster all along the way; 
while in some damp spot under your 
feet, you may find Mr. Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. Not many of his family 
seemed to be about. If the Indians 
on Great Island hungered for their 
favorite dish they must have had to 
go to the mainland to dig its root, for 
not much of the island seems suited 
to its growth. By sampling a bit of 
the root you will understand why 
the Indian boiled the “bite” out 
before introducing it into his system. 
It is a tender plant, as graceful as any 
of the orchid family, unless it be the 
tropical air plant variety. It is in 
the spring time when Jack stands in 
his pulpit with the sounding board 
above, while underneath the “ Indian’s 
turnip root will in another spring send 
forth to the world again more of his 
children. 

Among the rocks in the pasture 
stood the mullen, stately and tall, 
with its soft velvet green and spiked 
yellow bloom. To gather the leaves 
for winter’s use was the duty of every 
good housewife; for mullen, wet with 
vinegar and bound about some human 
neck with red flannel, was surely the 
“‘major cure” for sore throat. If a 
disciple of ‘‘ mind over matter”’ wished 
to illustrate his theories such a patient 
would be a living, burning example, 
if cured, and they could be persuaded 
that the mullen was only the means 
to an end. 

The deep pink of thoroughwort 
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stood as pertly at your feet, as in the 
days when Indian medicine men used 
it as a spring tonic. Joe Pye, the 
Indian herb doctor of Pilgrim days, 
claimed to cure typhus fever with its 
brew; and the anguished shaking of 
the bones in an ague patient were 
supposed to cease their chilling rattle, 
and rest, after imbibing freely of this 
bitter drink. The name “boneset”’ 
is said to have been thus acquired. 
And Joe made his name immortal in 
the use of the ‘‘ Joe Pye weed”’ as it is 
also called. 

Beside the roads that rose and 
dipped, winding, crooked and rock 
filled, stood old homes. Some faced 
the sea, and some the rutted roadway ; 
roofs, moss-grown and‘ of ancient 
architecture. Tiny and time glazed 
were the windowpanes where you 
seemed to see worn patient faces be- 
hind them, watching, waiting for 
return of husband or son—when 
waves pounded on the shore or fogs 
came in and shut the land from the 
sea; and some, you felt, would watch 
and wait until the sea gave up its 
dead. 

These quaint houses of the past 
were beautiful. Only Time, with 
his pigments and patient brush, could 
have given them the softness here 
pictured, with the huge square chim- 
neys of age-stained brick, against the 
silver of the deep, with the ocean 
view itself, and all the beauty that 
lay spread about—rugged shore, and 
old brown boats, rocking on the tide, 
with sailing ships outward bound 
from that harbor, where in 1699 the 
Earl of Bellemont wrote the Lords of 
Trade of this Piscataqua: “It is a 
most noble harbor, the bigest ships 
the king hath can lie against the bank 
at Portsmouth.” 

This island was the most fashion- 
able part of Portsmouth until 1693. 
In the records of New Castle, which 
were supposed to have been lost, but 
were returned from England some 
years ago, it was found that on the 
30th day of May, 1693, in the fifth 
year of the reign of William and Mary, 
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the town was granted a charter, and 
Great Island became New Castle, 
with Little Harbor and a part of Rye. 
That same year they built a church; 
for the people of the Island had been 
attending worship at the South 
Church in Portsmouth (built in 1638) 
and many times they were in peril 
of their lives by angry seas in the 
going. 

In 1706 New Castle built a new and 
finer place of worship than even 
Portsmouth had. A clear toned bell 
was brought from England, an altar 
piece, and a silver communion service, 
with a “splendid silver cup”; the 
cup being given by the sister of Sir 
William Pepperell. 

At New Castle the governor and 
many notable men had their homes. 
Standing here was Fort William and 
Mary (later Fort Constitution), where 
we suppose was observed His Majes- 
ty’s Birthday, with the firing of 
cannon round the ramparts of the 
fort; and bumpers to the health of 
king, queen and princes, with as many 
toasts to other highnesses, as would 
in the end make a gentleman only 
decently drunk; for at night there 
must have been a ball at the govern- 
or’s mansion, where, gorgeously be- 
dight in clothes of rich and varied 
colors, satin and gold lace, with 
peruke, powder and patch, they 
danced the minuet in stately grace, 
the contra-dance, or the latest dances 
introduced from France—the gayest 
town of any round about. 

And, later, when Colonel Wallbach 
was in command at the fort, it was a 
social center for fashionable folks, 
with morning and evening parades 
and music by the band, which it is 
said contained every known instru- 
ment of martial music. There in 
imagination we can picture the belle 
and beau of that olden time strolling 
on the shore, or ascending the bluff— 
where, spread before them, lay Ports- 
mouth and the sea. 

At the time of which I write, you 
could wander at will along through 
the fort and on the rise where stands 
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old Wallbach Tower, whose interior 
was cluttered with crumbling brick 
and broken stone. Around the in- 
side at its base were caverned arches 
of brick, a shelter in need for those 
whose duty it was to guard this 
place. In the center had been built 
a round pillar of stone (where for 
completeness you might wish to see 
a gun mounted on-its carriage to 
swing for any quarter upon its top). 
Fort Constitution stood in_ solid 
firmness, with its interior piled high 
with massive blocks of hewn granite, 
that had never found their proper 
resting place. In the arched em- 
brasures many guns were mounted. 
There also were casemates, seemingly 
waiting for their cannon to protect 
this roofless castle. Yet the thought 
that went into its construction, would 
amount to more in defence of this 
island today, than would its granite 
face. 

History says that, in 1631, several 
cannon and other warlike implements 
were sent from England, and placed 
on “the northeast point of Great 
Island, at the mouth of the great 
harbor,” which they called Fort Point; 
and in 1700 there were said to have 
been thirty guns mounted to defend 
the river. This fort was called Fort 
William and Mary for the king and 
queen whose reign was from 1689 to 
1702. This old brick fort had badly 
crumbled, and the broken material 
had fallen so that ascent had been 
made possible—for that day a brindled 
cow grazed along its grass grown 
parapet. The sally-port was filled 
with the accumulations of age, and 
the port-cullis hanging, grown old with 
time and disuse, rusted and at rest, 
high above, with free passage for the 
enemy to walk beneath. 

Rotting wharves in the little cove 
were hung with seaweed. Slime cov- 
ered piles thrust through the sagging 
timbers. A few flakes for drying fish 
still stood; they told their tale of 
past activity, when her sailor sons 
brought in their loaded dories. Their 
“weather report”? was read from the 
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sky. They knew the tonnage of the 
clouds and where they would dis- 
charge their cargoes. They knew 
pretty much what the cargo was and 
judged well in their preparations to 
receive it. 

Sometimes it was a hard won battle, 
lasting through wild days and nights 
without a beacon on the lonely waste 
of waters. But this day, out where 
you felt the surge of ocean, was Whale- 
Back Light; two towers of stone on 
the solid rock, standing fifty-eight 
feet above sea level. This light was 
built in 1828. On the island just beside 
the fort was Fort Point Light, built 
in 1771. 


And when the west had dipped her banners, 
Furled them for the close of day; 

Then the sea reflected colors 

From Fort Point Light, and 

The light from Whale-Back; 

Gleaming out across the way— 


To guide the mariner through the 
entrance to this harbor “Where the 
bigest ships the king hath can lie 
against the bank. . . .” (In the 
time of the Revolutionary War, this 
harbor was protected from the 
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enemy by Fort Constitution and Fort 
McCleary on the Maine shore.) 
Standing here you could almost see the 
old ships sail past, with their low bows 
and high carved sterns. There were 
the gilded and ornamental ships of 
France and Spain reflected in these 
waters. 

You felt the romance that must be 
hidden in the old gray homes, in the 
island town itself, and in the grass 
grown graves, whose inscriptions of 
rude lettering told earthly name of 
those long buried. And many graves 
were only known by little hollows 
and hillocks which told their silent 
tale. 

As the yellow sunset tinged the 
foam flecked waters, lighting the 
autumn woods of russet and brown, 
it struck a shaft of silver across the 
old slate stones 


Whose lengthened shadows in the twilight 
Reaching, touched mound after mound. 
While from the shore the restless waters 
Made a moaning, sobbing sound. 
There a mist came slowly creeping 
To spread its veil where the ocean lay, 
And the darkness grew and deepened 
On the graves—at close of day— 





A THRUST FROM OUR OWN 
By Sarah Fuller Bickford Hafey 


We plod on life’s journey, from youth to old age, 
Propelled, by ambition and income and wage; 

And stave through all hindrance, with strong sturdy arm, 
O’ercoming all obstacles, grief or alarm. 


And truly are thankful, for seeming success, 

Good, from our approval, be it more or less; 

And while we are groping and working and whirled, 
Help many poor stragglers, along this old world. 


But, one thing can hurt us and cripple us, too, 
Especially when it is far from our due; 

The thrust is so deep, when we’re struck by our own, 
That trying our best, we can’t stifle a moan. 


The wounds are near mortal, the pain is immense, 
And makes a scar deeper than other offense; 

And will God in mercy, such base wrong forgive, 
And teach erring tyrants ‘‘to live and let live’’? 

















SUNS OF THE NIGHT 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Myriads and myriads of suns shine 
upon us by day as well as by night 
but King Sol outshines them all by 
day. Therefore we see only one sun 
during daytime, but after Sol has set 
then the other stars begin to sparkle 
one by one. Some of them are bright, 
some are dim, yet all of them, if we 
except an occasional planet, are suns— 
suns smaller than, as large as, or 
larger than our own Sun. The whole 
darkened heavens are _ gloriously 
ablaze with them, but upon every 
clear night some particular star ap- 
pears to shine more brilliantly than 
any of the others. 

Let us seek a dark, secluded spot 
beneath the starlighted firmament. 
Overhead there are myriads of suns 
twinkling brightly, but nevertheless, 
one of these is preéminent in its 
splendor. Let us study carefully this 
brilliant sky-gem. It is as real a sun 
of night as King Sol is sun of day. 
How it glitters, flashing with colors. 
It is certainly very beautiful, this 
sun of night. Surely it cannot be 
vastly remote, sparkling so brightly 
amid the darkened dome. Of course 
such a star must be farther away than 
our own Sun, more distant than 
93,000,000 miles. Possibly it may 
be a hundred times as far to yonder 
glittering sun. No?—well, then, a 
thousand times. Or even ten thou- 
sand times! Let us consider the 
matter more thoughtfully. After all 
those myriads of twinkling stars do 
seem to be at an enormous distance 
from us. Indeed, they are so far off 
that we cannot really see them, no 
shining disk, as in the case of our Sun, 
being visible to us. And then we 
feel no heat from them, not the slight- 
est warmth, whereas King Sol blazes 
in the firmament ‘like a veritable 
sky-furnace. Moreover when we com- 
pare them with our Sun and remem- 
ber that so many of them are as large 





as or much larger than he, we begin 
to believe that these sparkling stars 
are even more remote from us than 
ten thousand times the 93,000,000 
miles which lie between our Earth 
and King Sol. 

It takes light only about eight 
minutes to pass from the Sun to our 
world, whereas it takes light approx- 
imately four and one-third years to 
travel from the nearest known sun of 
night to our planet! In other words, 
that nearest known sun of night, 
Alpha Centauri, by name, is distant 
not ten thousand times, not a hundred 
thousand times, but somewhere 
around two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand times as far as it is to our 
Sun. So that, in all probability, 
every twinkling star in the darkened 
dome overhead must be at a distance 
of or more than 275,000 times 93,000,- 
000 of miles. That is to say, all of the 
suns amid night’s firmament are 
25,000,000,000,000 or more miles re- 
mote from us. 

Now let us consider what such vast 
remoteness really means. In the 
darkened firmament the brightest of 
tonight’s suns is shining upon us just 
as it shone during the nights of our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 
Of course, through past centuries, it 
has changed slightly its firmamental 
position, for everything material in 
our universe is in motion, more or less, 
including our own Sun and his solar 
system. Now, as we know, Alpha 
Centauri is distant about 275,000 
times as far as it is to King Sol. Then, 
for example, we will say that this 
brightest of tonight’s suns is at a 
distance approximately twice as far 
as Alpha Centauri. This is about 
the distance of Sirius, popularly 


known as the Dog-star, whose appear- 
ance is most brilliant. of all the suns of 
night, a distance of eight and six-tenths 
light-years or twice that of Alpha 
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Centauri. Accordingly Sirius would 
be twice 275,000 times 93,000,000 
miles or around 550,000 times as far 
as it is from our Earth to the Sun. 
Therefore were we to board in the 
future some sort of sidereal craft and 
speed with a velocity of, say, 1,000 
miles per second towards brilliant 
Sirius, we should arrive near his sur- 
face, provided all went well, about 
sixteen centuries after our death! 
And brilliant Sirius is the second 
nearest known sun of night visible to 
us without the assistance of the tele- 
scope. Heis by comparison a “neigh- 
bor” of our solar system, and his 
distance seems almost like a cipher 
when we consider the remoteness of 
many of the suns of night. It is true 
that not a few of the stars which we 
pereeive with unassisted sight are less 
than a hundred light-years away; 
but some of the so-called first-magni- 
tude suns, suns that shine very con- 
spicuously, are several hundred light- 
years distant. It has been proven 
satisfactorily that light speeds with a 
velocity of about 186,000 miles per 
second, and we begin to appreciate 
vaguely the size of the darkened dome 
above us when we ponder upon the 
distance of some sun whose rays, 
speeding with such great velocity, 
take a hundred or more years to reach 
our Earth. Indeed, none of the 
sparkling stars, despite the swiftness 
of light, informs us of its present 
history. It is certainly most probable 
that all of the suns that seem to 
twinkle tonight are in existence, but 
we are not absolutely sure. What 
changes may occur between the time 
that their rays leave their fiery sur- 
faces and the time that those rays 
arrive at the terrestrial surface, are 
somewhat conjectural. Not until 
those rays are actually visible, are we 
certain that no change has taken place 
in one of the suns of our universe. 
It is true that we seem to see Sirius 
sparkling and scintillating tonight in 
all his usual splendor, but we do not 
perceive Sirius of tonight, we discern 
his rays as they were eight and six- 
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tenths years ago. Indeed, we do not 
really see Sirius at all, for it is impos- 
sible that we can discern his disk, 
shining approximately 50,000,000,- 
000,000 miles distant from us. 

These solar rays are, therefore, the © 
sidereal historians of our universe. 
Moreover, they tell us about the size 
and motions of these various distant 
stars. Having measured our own 
terrestrial dimensions and _ having 
found the distance from our Earth to 
the Sun, by a series of careful calcula- 
tions astronomers are able to announce 
the remoteness of not a few stars; but 
as yet the distances of most of the 
so-called ‘“‘fixed stars’? remain un- 
computed. Respecting the exact 
sizes of these suns of night, astrono- 
mers have obtained, as in the case of 
their distances, more or less of an 
approximation. It is, however, cer- 
tain that all of the first-magnitude 
stars are much larger than our own 
Sun, and that were King Sol placed 
close to any of these other monarchs of 
the firmament he would be practically 
invisible, owing partly to distance, 
partly to the brilliance of the other 
sun. With regard to the motions of 
these shining bodies, such movements 
are detected after some time, by 
observing the firmamental positions 
of the different stars. Some of the 
suns are moving more rapidly than 
others and a change in their sky- 
positions is discovered sooner than 
when the motion across the firmament 
is slower or when a star is at a great 
remoteness. The velocities of many 
suns have been calculated, varying 
from a few miles per second to a 
hundred or more miles. 

The solar rays tell us, also, some 
other information about these twink- 
ling stars. Their light has been ana- 
lyzed, that is, passed through a glass 
prism and otherwise studied, and the 
resulting colors and bands, called a 
“spectrum,” have been used not 


only to discover what metals exist 
on these suns but also whether these 
suns are approaching or receding from 
In this way, it was found 


our Earth. 

















A Prayer 


that Alpha Centaurus is approaching 
our solar system with the ‘radial 
velocity” of thirteen and seven-tenths 
miles per second and that Sirius is 
also coming nearer, only more slowly. 
It certainly seems remarkable that 
these light-rays which have travelled 
trillions of miles through interstellar 
space, whose source seems so insignif- 
icant compared with the radiant 
glory of our own Sun, should be ca- 
pable of revealing so much to us re- 
specting the sidereal characteristics 
of that source. Certainly, Sirius is 
very brilliant and spectacular during 
the cold, clear nights of winter; but 
that we should be able to interpret the 
meaning of his light after its journey of 
some fifty trillion miles, is, to say the 
least, a remarkable phenomenon. 
Such are the suns of night, not only 
jewel-ornaments of God’s glorious 
firmament but also glittering sky- 
monuments, proclaiming His eternal 
might and majesty. Created out of 
fiery chaos, moving about accom- 
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panied by small or large systems of 
satellites, these firmamental gems 
sparkle all around the solar system 
containing our Sun, Mercury, Venus, 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune. How far these stars 
continue, whether or not they are 
present beyond the confines of the 
remote Milky Way we are, as yet, 
not absolutely certain. But that 
they exist in myriads we are sure. 
And they shine upon us by day as well 
as by night, some of them bright, 
some of them dim, some smaller than, 
others as large as, or larger than, our 
own Sun. Around and around him 
year after year our little planet-home 
revolves swiftly, and thus these suns 
of night seem constantly to change 
their positions in the firmament; but 
we know that the real change of the 
so-called “fixed stars”’ is very gradual 
and that apparently brilliant Sirius 
will be in exactly the same place 
firmamentally a year hence where he is 
scintillating and sparkling tonight. 


A PRAYER 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


Through chaos and mist, when time was young, 
Thy mighty word was said, 

And light and beauty and life were formed, 
And over the new world spread. 


Thy: mighty word had strength and power 
To work Thy glorious will, 

And down through the ages it thrilled all life, 
And moves with the same power still. 


Now humbly we bow and beseech Thy grace 
To speak to all men today, 

And end the chaos of strife and stress 
That over the earth has way. 


O speak Thy word to those who rule 
Wherever war’s dark stream rolls, 

And, while we wait for Thy light and peace, 
Put iron, O God, in our souls. 








‘PINEHURST’ 


“How Mildred Jones Helped Father” 
By Helen Adams Parker 


“Oh, dear!” sighed Mildred Jones’ 
father, replacing a slip of paper in its 
envelope and laying it on his desk, 
“the usual rent bill, and prices of 
everything higher than ever—will 
this house ever be paid for?”’ 

Mildred looked up to hear what her 
father was saying. Going to the 
back of his chair she patted his head 
where it was getting a wee bit bald. 

“Never mind, father,’’ she said. 
“Johnny got first prize for speaking 
and will soon be old enough to help 
you, the twins did not die with the 
measles, and anyway, the dear old 
house is just beautiful if we do not 
own it yet—and sometime we will,” 
she added confidently. ‘‘So don’t 
worry, father dear, ‘there’s a good 
time coming!’” and she ran out of 
the room for her mother was calling 
her to help get supper. 

But affairs did not brighten in the 
Jones household. 

The twins caught cold and were sick 
again, requiring the time and patience 
of ‘the whole family to take care of 
them, as well as more of the doctor’s 
visits. Johnny must have a new 
suit for high school graduation. The 
rent bills continued to come, and, to 
cap the climax, the doctor said the 
twins must have a change of air, 
“And you better go too, Tom,” he 
said to Mr. Jones, “if you don’t want 
an illness yourself—you look like 
Marley’s ghost!” 

An aunt living on the Maine coast 
had invited them many times to make 
her a long visit; so this decided them 
to accept, and Johnny was allowed to 
go, as he had studied so hard in school, 
and “he will be such a help with the 
twins,” his mother added. 

Grandma Lane came to stay with 
Mildred, but she was not very strong, 
and the responsibility of the house 


would devolve mainly upon Mildred, 
who, although she was the oldest, 
had never been left alone before in 
her life. 

“Be a good girl, and don’t forget 
Rover and the chickens,”’ said her 
father as he bade here goodbye, and 
he put a two hundred dollar bill in 
her hand for expenses. 

After they drove away Mildred 
drew a long breath. ‘‘ How lonesome 
I shall be!” she said to her best girl 
friend, Nora Sammons, who was 
there to see them off. 

“‘Never mind,” said Nora, “I will 
stay with you, I will run over this 
very minute and ask mother.” 

She soon returned with permission 
to stay, and the two girls went into 
the dining-room and began to clear the 
table, for they had just had dinner. 

It was a large house that the Jones 
family lived in, set up on a knoll, 
very cool looking, white with green 
blinds and a wide piazza in front. 
Pine trees entirely surrounded it, 
and some particularly tall ones grew 
in front. 

Behind was the barn and hen house,. 
and back of them an orchard sloped 
down to a little lake. Over the front. 
door of the house was “ Pinehurst,” 
in big gilt letters. 

Mildred was just getting some wood 
from the woodhouse to heat water 
for the dishes when a large automobile 
stopped in front of the gate and 
seven people got out. 

They came up to the piazza and 
seeing Mildred said, ‘‘Can we have 
some dinner? We have come a long 
way and are fearfully hungry!” 

Mildred looked up in surprise. 

“Why! isn’t this a hotel?” one of 
the ladies said. ‘‘We thought it 


was, it is so large and with the name 
But,” she added 


over the door. 
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coaxingly, ‘“‘couldn’t we have just a 
bite? We haven’t had a thing to eat 
since we started from the mountains 
early this morning.”’ 

“You are welcome to what we 
have,”’ said Mildred, and she ran to 
get chairs for them on the piazza. 

Taking a large pitcher of ice cold 
milk from the refrigerator and a plate 
of ginger cookies from the pantry, 
she carried them out to the strangers. 

“You can eat these until dinner is 
ready,” she said. 

Meanwhile Nora had re-set the 
table, and together they re-heated 
the dinner. Fortunately it had been 
an unusually good one in honor of the 
family’s going away. There was 
spring chicken, and they warmed 
over the potatoes. There was fresh 
lettuce from the garden, also beets, 
peas and tomatoes. When all was 
ready, Mildred asked them to come 
into the dining-room. 

“Oh, how good it all looks!” they 
cried in chorus and they ate and ate 
until not a crum remained. 

Then Mildred brought fresh straw- 
berries and strawberry ice-cream, 
with more ginger cookies. 

““What shall I pay you?” said the 
gentleman in charge of the party, 
when they were ready to go. 

“Oh nothing!’’ Mildred answered, 
“You are quite welcome.”’ 

“But may we not stop and help you 
with the dishes?” said the ladies. 

““No, indeed,”’ said Mildred, “‘ Nora 
and I can do them very quickly.” 


They left with most cordial good- 
byes. 

When Mildred took up one of the 
plates in clearing the table she found 
a crisp new twenty dollar bill hidden 
under it. 

“What luck,” she said, “I will 
keep it to give father to help pay 
for the house.” 

A few days later two young men 
and girls came in the same way. 

As they insisted on paying her, 
Mildred asked them each a quarter. 

“Tt is much too little,” they said, 
and handed her ten dollars. 

From that time, all through the 
summer people came almost every 
day and one party asked to stay all 
night in the cool front chambers. 

When the family returned at the 
end of the summer, a smiling face met 
father in the hallway. 

“Here father are your two hundred 
dollars and five hundred dollars 
besides,” said Mildred triumphantly, 
and then she told him what she had 
done. 

Mr. Jones was greatly pleased. 
“Why! Milly,” he said, ‘this does. 
me more good than my summer’s: 
trip—but, dear child, I shall take but 
the two hundred dollars and will put 
the rest in the bank for you. You 
have well earned it, besides—Aunt. 
Isabel has given us the house. And,” 
he added with a sly wink, “you may 
need it later for your wedding fixings!” 

For Nora’s big brother was just 
opening the gate. 





AIM HIGH 
By Georgie Rogers Warren 


Aim at the moon, you might hit a star, and shine. 
“Not failure, but low aim, is crime.” 


So aim at the moon again; 


And even your enemies will say, ‘‘ We’ll not fight him— 


He’ll win—some day.” 


We doff our hat to no one, and why should we, pray, 
When we’ve whipped every rebel flag of the nations 


Up to the present day? 


So we will aim at the moon again—and win— 


But when? 

















IN A NEW HAMPSHIRE GARRET 


By Norman C. Tice 


Memories of an olden time are re- 
called as I climb the narrow stairway 
leading to the attic. Here are treas- 
ures of the long ago hanging from the 
dusty rafters, while others still more 
cherished are wrapped in tissue paper, 
scented with the fragrant lavender 
or the crisp leaves of faded roses, and 
hidden from the eyes of the curious 
in brass-bound trunks. The sun- 
shine streams in through the dusty 
window panes and softens the dusky 
gloom that lurks in the corners be- 
neath the low sloping roof. 

Among this conglomeration of 
relics of a bygone day are the joys 
and sorrows of a generation that has 
passed. Here is the low rocker where 
some fond mother hushed her baby 
to sleep as she sat in the warm glow 
of the firelight. The armchair beck- 
ons in vain for some grandfather to 
settle in its capacious arms again and 
smoke his evening pipe. Here are the 
cradle and the broken toys of some 
child who grew up and left the child- 
ish things for broader visions of life. 
All the comic and pathetic instances 
of the past are recalled by these mute 
tokens of a former day. 

In this low garret, with its sloping 
roof, are the firearms that were borne 
by a past generation in the great 
struggle for liberty. The years of 
strife that occurred during the mak- 
ing of the state are now written in a 
few short paragraphs on the pages of 
our histories. 

Here are the clusters of dried herbs, 
gathered by the careful hand of the 
housewife and hung on the rafters 
ready for use. They are now a mass 
of powdery dust. On the shelf are 
the candlesticks, some broken china 
and pottery, and a tarnished silver 
tea-urn that graced the evening meal 
in the evenings of long ago... 

Near the window the idle spinning 
wheel sleeps in the sun. It is heavily 
draped with the gossamer-like threads 
of the ever busy spiders. Beneath 


the eaves is the old clock that used 
to tick so loudly in the old kitchen. 
It is silent now, save when some in- 
truder sets the loose springs into 
vibration as he treads the creaking 
boards beneath his feet. 

I open one of the trunks and a faint 
odor of some delicate perfume steals 
forth. Beneath the tissue paper 
wrappings gleams a satin gown. I 
lift it from its coverings and the yel- 
lowed satin gives out a faint rustle as 
I lay it against the broad surface of 
the easy chair. The narrow waist, 
zoned by a band of pearl embroidery, 
the low cut neck and fluted under- 
sleeves, betoken the youthful wearer 
of the gown. In imagination I can 
see her enter the ballroom, arrayed in 
her first party attire. And here is 
the embroidered waist coat, the 
ruffled shirt with its accessories of 
lace that her husband, or perhaps 
her lover, wore on that eventful 
night. 

In the bottom of the trunk are a 
few daguerreotypes, a powder horn, 
and a bloodstained coat with faded 
shoulder straps. The pictures are of 
a sturdy youth in army dress. The 
powder horn is fitted with a wooden 
plug and is scratched and scarred in 
many places. In the pocket of the 
coat is a faded rose and a letter. I 
must not read it for it is a sacred 
epistle and hallowed by a life, given 
perhaps for liberty. A rag doll, 
soiled and ill shaped, tells the story of 
some adoring little maid. A yellowed 
kerchief and a broken bracelet lie 
within a faded fancy box. , 

What a memory casket is an old 
garret! What treasures are placed 
therein, and how infinite are the 
tales that each treasure mutely tells! 
These treasures have all been near 
and dear to some fond heart in its 
time. Reluctantly I leave the garret 
and descend the stairs, while the 
twilight glow steals into the dusky 
recesses of the treasure chamber. 




















OUR NEW HAMPSHIRE TOLSTOY 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


Noah Worcester, Apostle of Peace, 
was born at Hollis, N. H., Nov. 25, 
1758. His life with its inner motives, 
outer conditions, his great aims and 
ideals, ran along the same lines as did 
those of the great Russian of the 
nineteenth century. Worcester took 
part, at the age of eighteen in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

The battlefield produced in him the 
revolt that Sevastapool did in Tolstoy, 
and he returned to the humble life of 
a farmer in summer and shoemaker 
in winter. His bench was a study, 
over it lay the few books and the 
writing material by which he was 
educating himself. 

By the age of thirty he is an or- 
dained minister, in spite of difficulties 
to support his family. He struggles 
along in a small parish, patching out 
with manual toil the means of sub- 
sistence. Religious letters and writ- 
ings show the original power of his 
mind and his fearless grappling with 
great questions. 

In 1814 he sends forth his famous 


pamphlet, ‘‘A Solemn Review of War.” 
It led to the formation of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 

Noah Worcester was a great ad- 
mirer of William Penn; a Quaker on 
the war question, he saw the tre- 
mendous place in the philosophy of 
Jesus of his teaching “Resist not 
evil”; and he was a believer in the 
dignity of toil with the hands. Not 
to him was given the powerful literary 
talent of Tolstoy, but just as sane, 
just as fearless, just as keen, was his 
perception of truthas it appeared in his 
day. All honor to our humble shoe- 
maker-reformer and religious teacher. 

Had the world heeded his appeal 
sent forth in 1814, it would not have 
launched a war in 1914, that has 
already killed five million soldiers, 
one million non-combatants, crippled 
millions more, cost directly ‘$100,- 
000,000,000, piled up misery and 
debt for future generations as well as 
this. It is timely to think of the 
message of our great New Hampshire 
son, Noah Worcester. 





THE FLAG RAISING 
By Hester M. Kimball 


See yonder, up against the blue, 
The grandest flag that ever flew; 
Shout as she breaks out full and free, 
The flag that stands for liberty! 
We pledge thee all; hand, heart and head, 
‘ Oh flag of blue and white and red. 


Did ever prouder pennon wave, 
Calling to all, ‘“‘Be brave, be brave?” 

And hearts beat faster, wills grow strong, 
Seeing Old Glory pass along, 

So bare the head and touch the brow, 
Where’er you see the flag wave now. 


Say, shall that flag e’er know defeat, 
Shall Kaiser might our country beat, 
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Or shall the stars on field of blue, 

The bright red stripes and white ones too, 
Trail in the dust to rise no more, 

While sun and stars rise o’er and o’er? 


“Never!” the shout is loud and long, 
“‘Never!” ’tis stronger and more strong, 
Forever shall Old Glory fly, 
Free in the wind, beneath God’s sky, 
As yonder; up against the blue, 
Flies the best flag that ever flew. 


Therefore we hail thee, flag we love, 
We joy to see thee float above 

The school, the church, the home, the store, 
That seeing we may love thee more. 

Wave then up yonder, ’gainst the blue, 
Grand flag, best flag, that ever flew. 


Pittsfield, N. H. 





MARCHING SONG 


(Adapted to the tune of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body”’) 
By a Member of the New Hampshire Bar 


We are coming, Mother England—your errant daughter comes, 

We are marching—marching—marching to the beat of fife and drums; 
We will win or we will perish in our conquest of the Huns, 

For our souls are marching on. 


We are coming France—we’re coming—we come to fight with you; 
We'll ne’er forget that ancient time when we were weak and few 

And the sword of France gleamed brightly in our cause of Justice, true, 
And your soul was marching on. 


We are coming, we are coming from the North, the South, the West, 
We are sending you our dollars with our bravest and our best; 

And the East, she joins our forces, for she knows not ease or rest, 
As her soul goes marching on. 


We will greet you, when we meet you, with our ripping battle yell 
We will drive the German despot to the lowest depths of Hell; 
We will lift the yoke from Belgium, and we'll do it jolly well, 
For all souls are marching on. 


Hurrah! for bull-dog England. Hurrah! for La belle France, 
Their flags entwined with ours gives all the world a chance 
To live the life of freedom, or fighting, die—perchance, 
With souls still marching on. 
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HON. HORATIO COLONY 


Hon. Horatio Colony, for many years a 
leading citizen of Keene and Cheshire County, 
and for a time one of the most prominent 
Democrats in the state, died as the result of 
an automobile accident in the town of Goshen, 
October 11, 1917. 

He was the son of Josiah and Hannah 
(Taylor) Colony, born in Keene November 
14, 1835, educated at Keene academy, grad- 
uated from the Albany Law School in 1860 
and was admitted to the New York and New 
Hampshire bar the same year and practiced 
until 1867 when he devoted his attention to 
manufacturing, as a member of the firm of 
Faulkner & Colony, woolen manufacturers, of 
which his father was one of the founders. 
Later he became one of the owners of the 
Cheshire mills at Harrisville, and had since 
been president and treasurer of the company, 
their offices being in Keene. 

Mr. Colony was the first mayor of the 
city of Keene, chosen in 1874, and reélected 
in 1875. He represented his ward in the 
legislature in 1877, serving on the Judiciary 
Committee. He was a delegate in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1868, and had 
frequently been urged to become a candidate 
for governor and member of Congress. He 
was a director of the Cheshire and Citizens 
National banks of Keene and the Winchester 
National bank, president of the trustees of 
the Keene Public Library, of the Cheshire 
County Humane Society, and the Keene 
Steam Powér Company. He was a Mason, 
Knight Templar, and a member of Cheshire 
Grange. 

He married, December 10, 1863, Miss Emel- 
ine Eames Joslin, who died some years since. 

He is survived by three children, John J. 
Colony, Charles T. Colony of Keene, and 
Kate, wife of General James A. Frye, of 
Boston. 


JAMES R. JACKSON 


James Robert Jackson, eldest son of Wil- 
liam and Prucia (Morrill) Jackson, born in 
Barnet, Vt., October 5, 1838, died in Little- 
ton, N. H., November 22, 1917. 

On his father’s side he was a direct de- 
scendent of Hugh Jackson, the linen-draper 
of Carrickfergus, Ireland, who was the an- 
cestor of President Andrew Jackson; while his 
mother was of the Morrill family of Vermont, 
of which the late Senator Justin S. Morrill 
was a member. He was educated in the 
public schools of Littleton, was clerk of Com- 
pany B., Fifth N. Vols., in the Civil War, 
studied law with the late Hon. Harry Bing- 
ham, and was admitted to the bar in 1867, 
but practiced little, devoting himself largely 
to politics and railroad matters, being for 
many years a retainer of the Boston & Maine 


railroad, in its contest for supremacy in the 
state. He was a great student of political 
history, and no man in the state was better 
informed than he in the field of American 
politics. He took an active part in Demo- 
cratic party affairs for many years; was clerk 
of the House of Representatives during the 
memorable session of 1871; clerk of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1879; served as 
secretary of the Democratic State Committee 














from 1886 to 1892, and was appointed U. S. 
Consul to Sherbrooke, by President Cleve- 
land in 1893, serving through that admin- 
istration. His later years were passed quietly 
in historical study and research, and not 
without result, as the fine history of the town 
of Littleton, in three volumes, of which he 
was the editor, attests. 

Mr. Jackson married, July 16, 1879, Lydia 
A. Drew of Dover, who survives, with six 
children—Robert, the well-known Concord 
lawyer, now a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Excise Commission, Andrew, a Roches- 
ter lawyer and superintendent of schools, 
now in the U. S. Military service abroad, 
nad B. and William M., also in the army, 
Elizabeth and Rachel. One daughter, Kath- 
erine, died in youth. 


HON. JOHN H. HARDY 


Judge John Henry Hardy, of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, died October 10, at 
his home in Arlington, Mass. 
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He was born in Hollis, N. H., on February 
2, 1847, the son of John and Hannah (Farley) 
Hardy, and prepared for college at the acade- 
mies at Mont Vernon and New Ipswich, 
N.H. At fifteen he enlisted in the Fifteenth 
New Hampshire Volunteers, and was in the 
siege of Port Hudson. After his discharge 
from the service, in 1866, he entered Dart- 
mouth College, and was graduated, A. B., in 
1870. He earned his way through college by 
teaching during vacations. While teaching 
at Chauncy Hall School, Mr. Hardy studied 
law with R. M. Morse, Jr., and later attended 
Harvard Law School. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk Bar in January, 1872, and soon 
formed a partnership with George W. Morse, 
which continued two years, after which he 
became associated with Samuel J. Elder and 
Thomas W. Proctor, under the firm name of 
Hardy, Elder & Proctor. 

Judge Hardy served as town counsel of 
Arlington from 1873 to 1885, and in 1883 was 
in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. He became an associate justice of the 
Municipal Court in Boston in May, 1885, and 
in September, 1896, became a justice of the 
Superior Court. He was married twice. His 
first wife was Miss Anna J. Conant of Little- 
ton, Mass. On June 16, 1913, he married 
Miss Ada MeNab, of Arlington. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and one son, John H. Hardy, 
Jr., of Middleton. 


JOHN DOWST 


John Dowst, long a prominent citizen of 
Manchester, died at his home in that city, 
November 22, 1917. 

He was born in Allenstown January 12, 
1848. He attended Pembroke Academy, and 
taught school in youth, but went to Manches- 
ter quite early in life and became a member 
of the firm of Head & Dowst, builders and 
contractors, with which he continued, and of 
which firm he became treasurer upon its in- 
corporation some years since. Politically he 
was a Democrat of the conservative type and 
was a frequent attendant at party conven- 
tions though never a seeker for office. In re- 
ligion he was a Unitarian. He was deeply in- 
terested in historical and genealogical matters 
—particularly in the history of his native 
town, in connection with which he had col- 
lected much material. He was an Odd Fellow, 
a member and trustee of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, a member of the Manchester 
Historical Society, the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the Derryfield Club. 

r. Dowst married in 1874, Alma L. Olm- 
stead of Potsdam, N. Y., who died in 1900. 
He leaves one daughter, Ella M. Dowst. 


REV. BENJAMIN F. EATON 


Rev. Benjamin F. Eaton, one of the oldest 
Universalist clergymen in the state, died at his 
home in Dover, October 2, aged 81 years. 

He was born in South Hampton, son of 
Moses and Betsey (Jones) Eaton. He joined 


the Portsmouth church and served as a lay 
preacher, before studying for the ministry at 
Tufts College. His first pastorate was in 
Dover where he was settled in 1862, con- 
tinuing five years. Subsequently he held 
various pastorates, in Ohio, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, returning to Dover in 
1906, where he again preached four years, 
resigning in 1910, on account of failing health. 
Mr. Eaton was an incorporator of Buchtell 
College, Akron, O., and at one time was field 
agent of Tufts College. 

He married at Dayton, O., Miss Nancy H. 


Kennard, daughter of John Kennard of Dover 


who survives. He leaves also a son, Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton, of St. Johnsbury Vt., and 
a daughter, Miss Minnie L. Eaton of Dover. 


WILLIAM W. BURBANK 

William Wirt Burbank, born in Warner, 
September 13, 1842, died at Penacook, Sep- 
tember 28, 1917. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
at the old Elmwood Institute in Boscawen, 
and was engaged for most of his active life in 
the lumber business, with his father, and, 
later, with a brother, operating mills in Web- 
ster, although he was much interested in 
agriculture, and was long prominent and ac- 
tive in the Grange. 

He was a Republican in politics and served 
as moderator in Webster twelve years, fifteen 
years as selectman, three years as town treas- 
urer, and was a representative in the legisla- 
ture in 1881. He was one of the originators 
of the Kearsarge Telephone Company, and 
had been its president since its incorporation. 
For more than a quarter of a century he served 
as one of the directors of the Merrimack 
County Fire Insurance Company. He joined 
the First Congregational church of Webster 
in 1858, and had been superintendent of its 
Sunday school for thirteen years, and clerk of 
the church since 1895. He had for many 
years been a member of Harris Lodge No. 91, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of War- 
ner, and was a past master of that body. He 
was a charter member of the Daniel Webster 
Grange and was its first master, serving five 

ears in that position, and had also filled the 
ecturer’s chair. He was a charter member of 
Merrimack County Pomona Grange, and a 
past master of that body. He was president 
of the New Hampshire Grange Fair Associa- 
tion two years, and was four years superin- 
tendent of its fair. 

Mr. Burbank was married, September 26, 
1865, to Ellen Maria Dow, daughter of Enoch 
Hoyt and Judith Walker (Chandler) Dow, of 
Concord. Three daughters survive, Mrs. 8S. H. 
Bell of West Derry; Mrs. W. B. Ranney, and 
Annie Florence Burbank. 


HON. GEORGE E. ADAMS 


George Everett Adams, born in Keene, 
June 18, 1840, son of Benjamin F. and Louisa 


Adams, ‘died at his summer home in Peterboro,. 


October 5, 1917. 
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He graduated from Harvard College in 
1860, studied law and practiced many years 
in Chicago, where he was also prominent in 
politics as a Republican, and was several 
times elected to Congress, after serving sev- 
eral years in the Illinois legislature. At the 
time of his death he was a trustee of the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Newberrry Library 
and the Chicago Orchestra Association. He 
had served at various times as President of 
the Union League Club, the Chicago Club 
and the Commercial Club. He was always a 
devoted Harvard man and the first western 
Overseer of the University. 

While retaining his legal residence in Chicago, 
Mr. Adams spent most of the time in the 
later years of his life at his summer home in 
Peterboro, which was the old homestead of 
his wife’s family, he having married, in 1871, 
Nancy 8. daughter of Dr. John H. Foster 
She died some years since, but two daughters, 
Mrs. Mason Bross and Mrs. Edward Clement 
of Chicago, survive. 


HARLAN S&S. WILLIS 


Harlan Simmons Willis, son of the late 
Rev. Lemuel Willis, long prominent in the 
Universalist ministry, born in Cambridge, 
Mass., July 16, 1843, died at his home in 
Warner October 2, 1917. 

He was educated in public and private 
schools at Westmoreland and Warner and 
studied law in the office of Fowler and Chand- 
ler in Concord. He enlisted in 1861 in Ber- 
dan’s Sharp Shooters and served until 
discharged for disability. After the war he 
engaged for a time in gold mining in the west 
and later was connected with the railway mail 
service for many years. In 1888 he was ap- 
— United States postoffice inspector and 

eld that position until he retired on account 
of impaired health in 1907. 

Mr. Willis represented the town of Warner 
in the legislature of 1893. He was a member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and of the 
Masonic fraternity. He is survived by his 
wife, Susan A. Sawyer Willis; a daughter, 
Mrs. Bertram L. Chilcott of Ashland; and a 
son, Edward 8. Willis of Concord. Another 
son was the late Arthur L. Willis, state com- 
— of motor vehicles at the time of his 

eath. 


WILLIAM W. CRITCHETT 


William W. Critchett, born in Epsom, 
December 3, 1842, died at his home on Fruit 
Street, Concord, November 26, 1917. 

He was a soldier in Company C, 11th 
New Hampshire Regiment in the Civil War, 
and afterwards engaged in agriculture in 
Concord. He was the first Master of Capital 
Grange, No. 113, of Concord, and for many 
years interested in the order, and also in the 
G. A. R., being a charter member of E. E. 
Sturtevant Post of Concord. Politically he 
was a Republican, and had served in the 


Concord Common Council, in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1876, and as a represent- 
ative from Ward 7 in the legislature of 1903, 
and as door keeper and sergeant-at-arms of 
the Senate. 

January 26, 1866, he married Joanna E. 
Stanley of South Tamworth, who survives 
him, as do five daughters. 


REV. JOHN P. NEWELL 


Rev. John P. Newell, long prominent in 
legal, educational and religious circles in this 
state, died in Litchfield, where he had been 
for some time pastor of the Congregational 
Church, on November 2, 1917. 

He was a native of Barnstead, born July 
29, 1823, son of William Hill, and Olive (Den- 
nett) Newell. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1849 and was one of the oldest sur- 
viving graduates of that institution. He 
taught for some time after graduation, being 
principal of Pittsfield Academy and the Man- 
chester high; read law and commenced prac- 
tice in Manchester in 1853, but returned to 
teaching, as principal of the high school, and 
later became principal of Pinkerton Academy, 
Derry, serving in 1863 and 1864. Returning 
to Miesheates he was elected mayor of the 
city, and continued to reside there for many 
years. Late in life he entered the ministry, 
his last service in that line being in Litchfield 
where he died. He was long president of the 
trustees of Pinkerton Academy, and took 
great interest in the institution. 


. HERMAN A. DOW 


Herman A. Dow, born in Warner, Septem- 
ber 8, 1858, died at his home in that town 
October 3, 1917. 

He was the son of the late Samuel H. Dow 
an extensive farmer and railroad stockholder, 
and was himself largely engaged in agricul- 
ture and stock-breeding, pers Pe of the most 
substantial, generous, and public spirited citi- 
zens of the town. He was a trustee of the 
Simonds Free High School and interested in 
all matters pertaining to the general welfare. 
June 20, 1888, he married Miss Stella G. 
Wright, who survives him, as do two sons, 
Samuel H. and Harold W., the latter having 
entered the New Hampshire State College, at 
Durham just previous to his father’s decease 
He is also survived by his mother, Mrs. Emily 
R. Dow, and a sister—Mrs. Fred H. Savory. 


J. SHERMAN RICHARDSON 


J. Sherman Richardson, a native of Gonic 
in the town of Rochester, born in 1865, died 
in Brookline, Mass., November 6, 1917. _ 

Mr. Richardson was at one time principal 
of the Rochester high school, subsequently 
taught at Beachmont, and West Somerville 
Mass., and for the last fourteen years had 
been principal of the Heath Grammar school 
in Brookline. 
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A. PERLEY FITCH 


The state of New Hampshire, and the city 
of Concord in particular, lost an outstanding 
citizen in the death of Mr. A. Perley Fitch, 
October 24, 1917. Retiring in disposition 
and unostentatious in manner he neverthe- 
less filled a large place in our community and 
was universally respected. . 

Mr. Fitch represented the best ideals and 


traditions of our New England life. Possess- 
ing much more than ordinary business ability, 
scrupulously honest, of untiring energy, pu 

lic spirited, benevolent, gracious, devout— 
during the almost half century Concord had 
been his home, he contributed to all that is 
best among us and distinctly lifted the ideals 
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of business practice and citizenship, as well as 
those of public and private morality. 

He was perhaps known best as the organ- 
izer and directing mind of the A. Perley Fitch 
Company, one of Concord’s most substantial 
businesses; but he had been associated with 
other enterprises here and elsewhere and had 
had a large part in the development of Lake 
Sunapee as a summer resort, and was man- 
ager of the Woodsum Steamboat Company. 
He was an attendant of the Unitarian Church 
of Concord, a charter member of the Wono- 
lancet Club, and a Mason. 

Mr. Fitch was born in Enfield, this state, 
October 24, 1842. He received his education 
in the public schools of Enfield, Lebanon and 
Hanover. He first came to Concord in 1855, 
and for four years was with Allison & East- 
man. In 1861, he formed a partnership with 
George F. Underhill. Later, he travelled; 
but returned to Concord in 1874 associating 
himself with Charles Eastman with whom he 
formed a partnership. Later he purchased 
the interest of Mr. Eastman and continued 
the business in his own name—making it 
the leading drug business in New Hampshire. 

He was married to Miss Annie A. Colby, a 
member of one of the old Concord families, 
October 24, 1863. Their one son died in in- 
a Mrs. Fitch and two sisters survive 

im. 

He was accustomed to celebrate the double 
anniversary of his birth and marriage in some 
special way and had planned to drive to 
Methuen with Mrs. Fitch to spend the day 
with relatives. The day before he had been 
active about the store, and apparently was in 
his usual health. The end came while he 
slept—a beautiful and — out, 
befitting a disciplined and composed life. 


“How sweet the hour of closing day, 
How peaceful and serene, 
When the setting sun with cloudless ray, 
Sheds mellow luster o’er the scene.” 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Tue GRANITE Montaty for 1918 will be published in four quarterly issues of 64 pages each, 
in the last months of each quarter—March, June, September and December—and will be sent 
to such subscribers as may desire it, for $1.00 for the year, payment to be made on receipt of the 
first issue, if it has not been made in advance. This arrangement, which it is hoped will be only 
temporary, is made necessary at present on account of the greatly increased cost of publica- 


tion resulting from ‘‘war prices.” All subscribers desiring to receive the magazine on these 
terms are requested to notify the publisher at once, as are all those who wish to discontinue. 
Those in arrears should remit the balance due before the first of January, without fail. The 


volumes for 1917 and 1918—Volumes 49 and 50 will be bound together for exchange, at the 
end of next year. YT 
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